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above A Glimpse at the Chinese Churches The Chinese revolution, the bishop feels, is “an impor- 
ned in tant step in history” that was overdue. “The establish- 
of an “The Church in China has freedom of worship” which 


ment of the Peoples’ Republic is more an ‘act of God’ 
than the ‘judgment of God’” and means that “God does 
love China.” 

“The fact that the Communists are openly atheist means 
that their relationship to the Church is not one of utilizing 
the Church for their purposes. Therefore, the Christians 
are able to support the government in action, while they 


yn the | means “freedom to worship, to witness, to evangelize, to 
it has | publish Christian literature” without censorship, and “to 
status | conduct Christian work among students at the universi- 
pared | ties,” according to K. H. Ting, Anglican bishop of the 
to the | province of Chekiang and currently president of Nanking 
meri- | Theological Seminary. 


vern- These statements, and others, were made during the recognize the conflict in belief with the Communists. This 
iency, | course of a speech to the Central Committee of the World may be a naive position,” Bishop Ting says, “but it is 
Ison,” | Council of Churches meeting in Hungary last summer, and better to be naive, than cynical.” 


to Eugene L. Smith, vice-president of the National Council 
R00se- of Churches for the Division of Foreign Missions, in con- 
as his | versation with the bishop. Dr. Smith says that “in report- 
igs as | ing his [Bishop Ting’s] views, I am certainly not imply- 
sident | ing agreement on my part with those views.” 


Christian intellectuals in the old China “suffered from 
the ‘cult of the West’” and “were dissociated from the 
struggle of their own people.” At the present time Bishop 
Ting feels “it is better for us not to have missionaries. 
We must not squelch the tiny spark of selfhood in the 


brave- Continuing his report to the General Board of the Chinese Church.” He admits the missionary movement in 
aordi- | National Council of Churches, in September, 1956, Dr. China “did many good things.” 
tt was | Smith says: “I believe that it was clear .. . and we have 


Although the bishop is “convinced of the essential 
goodwill of the great majority of western Christians” he 
feels that the “small minority of former missionaries who 
have been very critical of the Communist Regime and of 


What | no reason for doubting that he does reflect accurately the 
se cri- | prevailing opinion of the Chinese churches— that the 
sevelt Christians of mainland China now proceed upon the basis 


along- | of two very clear assumptions. . . . (1) What happened in the Chinese Christians” have been “a major obstacle to 
<odore | China with the establishment of the Communist Regime restoration of normal relations between Chinese Chris- 
grow | was inevitable, is creative and must be accepted with joy tians and the rest of the world.” 
coln.” | by all patriotic Chinese. (2) The Chinese Christian Events taking place in China have helped the churches 
Presi- | churches have found themselves, under God alone, through there to do away with “pragmatic foreign theology . . . 
Iam | their detachment from any dependence on missionary expressed in terms of social gospel, or narrow pietism, or 
‘come | funds or personnel.” ; moralism or liberalism.” They have helped the Christians 
tually Dr. Smith says further that “a recent picture of the in China “to know better than before the whole Christ. 
Theo- | Anglican Bishops in China gives an impression also of a — We see the full Kingship of Christ.” The Christians in 
times | real serenity on the faces of these men. I use the word China “have found that the real strength of the Church 
ind in | serenity in its valid spiritual sense.” While getting the lies in its weakness, and we have come to know something 
, Mr. | “impression that there have been clear spiritual gains of the strength of Christ.” Bishop Ting quoted Pascal to 
at the | within the life of the Chinese churches,” Dr. Smith is the effect that “it is a blessed state for the Church to be 
ought | “also deeply convinced that there have been clear spiritual dependent upon God alone.” 
Eisen- | losses at some points in the life of those churches.” The Chinese churches have drawn together in brother- 
nd he Bishop Ting, Dr. Smith writes, “also impressed us with hood and cooperation but, according to Dr. Smith’s report 
Theo- the warmth and eagerness of his desire, expressed as the of the bishop’s conversation, there has been no move 
desire of the Chinese churches, spiritually for fellowship toward organic union as yet. According to the bishop, 
r, Mr. | with Christians outside of China.” the number of Christians in China is increasing but not 


e that rapidly. The churches realize that there is a “lack of love 
dency int a — . in the Chinese Church” and that they “have done too little 
alance in developing new and truly indigenous forms in com- 
steady Page 2 American Christians View Africa municating the Gospel. Pe 

d peo- Page 3 A Church Distribution Study “In cities all, or a large majority, of clergy are sup- 
d des- Page 4 Bible Publishing in Britain ported by their churches” but in rural areas “many clergy 
e cru- 0 ; — Mage eae c M have to do other jobs because the churches cannot support 
dom.” them.” Bishop Ting says “the Protestant membership in 

China today is between 700,000 and 1,000,000.” 
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Speaking personally rather than officially, Bishop Ting 
with the concurrence of his wife said that they do not 
know of any single Christian leader who has been executed 
by the present government or of any single Chinese Chris- 
tian who has committed suicide because of the establish- 
ment of the new regime. They also deny the charge that 
Chinese have been put in prison for lack of conformity 
or in order to strike fear into other people. They also 
rejected the suggestion that Chinese Christians in denun- 
ciating their actions and those of others have done so under 
pressure and have made statements they did not fully 
mean. 

Dr. Smith in closing his report to the General Board on 
the speech of Bishop Ting and of his conversation with 
him says: “Our disagreement on political issues with the 
Christians of China is deep and broad. At the same time 
there is a keen desire on their part for fellowship with 
Christians outside of China and within such fellowships 
are creative possibilities which we dare not ignore.” We 
should “continually . . . hold our fellow Christians of 
China in our prayers” and “seek carefully to avoid doing 
on our side what Bishop Ting seemed so much to do from 
the Chinese side, namely, to interpret what we do in the 
best possible light and what others do in the poorest pos- 
sible light. Thus we must seek to hold ourselves open to 
God’s guidance in finding wise ways toward Christian 
fellowship with those in China who also seek to serve the 
Kingdom of our God.” 


Indians Study Socialist Society 


Throughout the world churches are set amid widely 
differing economic and political institutions organized na- 
tionally. But churchmen generally hold that the churches 
are not the tools of these institutions or simply part of 
the institutional structure of national units. Their origin 
and nature transcend the whole of society and make them 
the judges and molders of the societies in which they exist. 

Thus economic and political institutions, indeed all 
forms of human organization, come under the judgment of 
the Christian witness as understood and interpreted by 
the Christian community as it employs Biblical, theologi- 
cal, and social insights in evaluating its societal environ- 
ment. 

What the churches believe to be important for society 
is a body of principles coming to be known in ecumenical 
terminology as the Responsible Society. This society is a 
Christian ethic in process of formation, which will arise 
out of the varying experiences of the churches in various 
countries and which, when completely formulated, will 
provide a series of principles by which society can be 
evaluated and judged. 

An attempt to formulate what the Responsible Society 
means in the Indian social and political context was 
launched last January at Bombay by the Ecumenical Chris- 
tian Conference on the Socialist Pattern of Society. Ac- 
cording to the Report entitled A Socialistic Pattern of 
Society, the conference was attended by forty of the “fore- 
most political scientists, economists and sociologists as 
well as a few theologians and Church leaders . . .” whose 
main purpose “was to initiate ‘a continuing study’ of the 
social, economic, political, and moral implications of the 
socialistic pattern of society.” 

The opening address by the chairman of the conference, 
Dr. Eddy Asirvatham, head of the department of political 
science of the University of Nagpur, and the inaugural 
address by Dr. John Matthai, director of the State Bank 
of India and vice-chancellor of the University of Bombay, 


were on the central theme, “A Socialistic Pattern of So- 
ciety.” “They were,” the report says, “both valuable at- 
tempts by eminent social scientists of the country to deal 
with the technical aspects of India’s social questions in the 
light of Christian insights.” 

Four major topics were considered by the conference 
both at the study commission level and at the general con- 
ference level. These were: “(a) the Political Life of India, 
(b) the Economic Development of India (the Second 
Five-Year Plan), (c) the Changing Village Society, and 
(d) Problems of India’s Urban Areas.” Reports of the 
four commissions are included in the document. 

It would be impossible to completely analyze such great 
problems as these in the course of a three-day conference 
but the primary aim “ ‘to study the political, economic 
and social goals and techniques of New India with a view 
to define the crucial problems’ for further study by the 
Churches” was fully achieved. 

This inquiry into Indian society did not end with the 
dismissal of the Bombay Conference, however. A plan for 
a three-year study of India’s social problems was projected 
that would be carried out “in consultation with the depart- 
ment of Church and Society of the Division of Studies 
of the World Council of Churches.” Topics for study 
were selected in each of the four areas covered by the 
study commissions referred to above. There were seven- 
teen topics chosen in all; seven given first priority, and 
ten given second priority. Some representative topics from 
the first group include: “Role and Limits of State Action; 
Foreign Assistance; Religion, Culture and Society in the 
Village” ; and, “Christian Contribution to Social Thought.” 

The scope of the projected studies makes it necessary 
that more than the forty experts attending the Conference 
participate. The report suggests a program of study 
which, it is hoped, will recruit “competent individuals to 
write papers which may become the basis of comments and 
criticisms by others and of discussion in groups and con- 
ferences.” The use of “local study groups in important 
centers, churches and Christian colleges to study one or 
more of the problems listed” is planned and regional and 
perhaps national conferences of experts will be set up to 
study specific major topics. From time to time, a national 
conference like the Bombay Conference will be held. 

“Individual papers and criticisms and the findings of 
study groups and conferences” will be published as will 
“several booklets or books summarizing the findings of 
the study.” 

A report of the Conference on which the above article 
is based is printed in pamphlet form by the National 
Christian Council of India and the Christian Institute for 
the Study of Society, Nagpur 1, M. P., India. 


American Christians View Africa 


The Division of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches has issued a statement in pamphlet 
form entitled American Christian Responsibility Toward 
Africa (New York, Division of Foreign Missions [156 
Fifth Ave.], 1956) which “attempts to formulate for 
American Christians and churches the most significant 
elements of their personal and corporate relationships with 
Africa south of the Sahara.” This statement was ap- 
proved by the Africa Committee of the Division of For- 
eign Missions and endorsed by the General Board of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

“From the standpoint of the Christian faith all the . . . 
evils which afflict the social order in Africa—and the 
world—are largely the fruit of human sin” and they 
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“stem mainly from inability or unwillingness to accept 
other people into equal fellowship as children of God, 
objects of His fatherly love, for whom Christ died.” 

Although the United States has “no direct political 
stake in Africa” we must have a concern for its peoples 
because “three hundred years of the slave trade not only 
transplanted millions of Africa’s sons and daughters to 
America, but also created the myth of Negro inferiority 
and helped establish in both continents patterns of racial 
subordination from which we are still struggling to get 
free. The insatiable demand . . . for minerals and other 
raw materials has drawn millions of Africans into mines 
and plantations. Often under conditions which destroy 
family life and social cohesion.” 

Thinking of Africa “chiefly as a bastion of the Western 
world in its struggle against communism” or “buying 
friendship” are “sinful and futile” attitudes and must be 
“decisively rejected.” Americans should realize that 
friendship and solidarity “must rest not on selfish motives 
but on the deeper foundations of understanding, personal 
respect, mutual concern and a sincere desire for social 
justice.” 

“We urgently desire to see the end of all political and 
social patterns which involve the subjection of one racial 
or cultural group to another,” the statement adds. It also 
recognizes “that the continuance of such patterns in Africa 
long after other emergent nations have achieved autonomy 
brings reproach on the whole Western world.” It will, 
of course, be difficult to achieve the goal of African ad- 
vancement and autonomy and work “for the elimination 
of social barriers in America.” 

The statement warns that the “term ‘nationalism’ is 
often preempted by a particular ethnic group in support 
of divisive rather than unifying aims and motives.” 
Throughout most of Africa, however, the “well-being of 
all depends on the growth of a multi-racial society in 
which all contribute to the strength of a common nation- 
hood.” 

Turning to economic factors, the statement notes that 
“African land, though extensive, is generally infertile and 
often eroded, poorly watered, and badly used.” Changes 
in African systems of “land tenure and social organiza- 
tion will necessarily be involved. In particular we would 
support the principle that land tenure be based on use 
rather than on status as a member of a particular racial 
or tribal group.” 

Africa will need capital to develop its economy and 
provide a better living standard for its peoples but as 
Christians we should hope that “the advancement of A fri- 
can peoples in autonomy and self-realization may not be 
impeded by the ownership of resources and means of pro- 
duction by a particular segment of the population, or by 
non-A frican interests.” 

The immigration of non-Africans “should be so con- 
trolled as to foster healthy and unified development” with 
an aim “to augment the corps of technically competent 
persons in all useful fields.” 

The migratory labor system is condemned as “wasteful 
of manpower, destructive of family life, conducive to va- 
grancy and crime, unproductive of skill, and basically a 
form of human exploitation.” Color bars are “artificial 
barriers to skilled employment” which “impoverish all 
classes of society far more than they benefit even the most 
favored group.” 

The development of rapid world-wide communication 
and a fluid, mobile society has produced a revolutionary 
trend in the world and the African tribes will no longer 
“remain unaffected by technological changes in the outside 
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world or the impact of foreign investment.” Other pro- 
found developments or changes called for by the trend in 
rapid world communications include: “the need for in- 
tensified exchanges of personnel, particularly students and 
technical specialists, so that cultural resources may be 
shared in both directions, and tensions resulting from lack 
of acquaintance may be overcome” ; the ending of “racial 
or tribal communities living in isolation from one an- 
other”; and the ending of “communalism, the grouping 
of society into small, . . . mutually exclusive segments, 
whether of caste in India, tribalism in Africa, or religious 
sectarianism in Western Christendom. . . .” 

American Christians “have no authority to make po- 
litical decisions in Africa, however great our influence on 
their making, nor do we seek such authority. . .. As Amer- 
icans we share responsibility for the impact of our national 
life on that of Africa and as citizens we must try to see 
that the policies of our government and of the United 
Nations support the principles which we hold as Chris- 
tians.”” American workers, tourists, business interests and 
foundations will have increasing opportunities for mak- 
ing a favorable or unfavorable influence in the African 
scene. 

Transcending these institutions in importance is the 
existence of the church in Africa in which “peoples of 
all races in Africa should find in their common Christian 
faith a bond of unity, a brotherhood transcending all dif- 
ferences, and an impulsion to translate the love of God 
in Jesus Christ into love for each other.” 

In modern-day Africa, as in America, “the church... . 
does not fully realize in practice the brotherhood of the 
children of which it professes. The racial patterns 
of surrounding secular society tend to recur in the 
churches.” In transferring authority to Africans, “mis- 
sion bodies tend to move too slowly.” Because of “ves- 
tiges of foreignness,” African nationalists “find grounds 
for the charge that the church is a foreign body, alien to 
Afticn. .. .” 

“Rapid social changes now taking place” provide heavy 
tasks for the church in Africa. Some of these include: 
the growth of the cities and the resulting need of Africans 
for new social patterns ; the breakdown of the social struc- 
ture due to migratory labor; and, the necessity of trans- 
lating the ideal of a multi-racial society into the reality of 
“community life together.” 

The statement points out that “neither in leadership, 
resources, nor vision is the African church equipped to 
meet the task it faces” but fresh efforts are being made 
to deal with these challenges. “For their success they will 
demand a wholehearted will to act together, giving the 
highest priority to leadership training and to the placing 
of Africans in posts of major importance.” 


A Church Distribution Study 


A total of 80 bulletins, in five series, is being published 
between September, 1956, and November, 1957, reporting 
the results of a study carried on in cooperation with 114 
religious bodies. The general title is Churches and Church 
Membership in the United States; the subtitle is “An 
Enumeration and Analysis by Counties, States and Re- 
gions.” The bulletins are published by the Office of Pub- 
lication & Distribution, National Council of Churches, for 
the Bureau of Research and Survey. The study was sup- 
ported by a grant from a Foundation. 

The study is an effort to gather the statistics of churches 
and church membership for the year 1952 and to relate 
these findings to certain data in the 1950 United States 
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Census of Population. All of the 251 religious bodies 
listed in the 1953 Yearbook of American Churches were 
invited to participate. The 114 bodies that cooperated 
report 182,856 local churches with 74,125,462 members. 
Thus the church membership included was considerably 
over three-fourths of the 92,277,129 members reported in 
1952 in 285,277 local churches. While most of the 137 
religious bodies not participating are relatively small, some 
are large. Among the large bodies not included are the 
Negro denominations, the Churches of Christ, and the 
Church of Christ, Scientist. The total number of members 
reported was equal to over 49 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States in 1950. 

A few items from the first four bulletins follow: 

For 103 religious bodies reporting, data on membership 
per local church reveal 160,448 local Protestant churches 
with an average membership of 240 persons. The Roman 
Catholics reported 15,726 parishes with an average mem- 
bership of 1,884 persons. 

The total population, not Negro, per Protestant church 
was 814; the population, not Negro, Roman Catholic or 
Jewish, per Protestant church was 605. The population, 
not Negro, Protestant, or Jewish, per Roman Catholic 
church was 5,801. 

Protestant strength is greatest in the South, and least 
in the Northeast, while the Roman Catholic situation is 
the reverse. Wide variations occur among the states when 
church membership is compared with population. 


A listing of Bulletins, with publishing dates planned, 
follows: 
Series A. Major Faiths by Regions, Divisions, and 
States. (Four bulletins, published September. 
1956.) 


Denominational Statistics by Regions, Divi- 
sions, and States. (Eight bulletins, about No- 
vember 23, 1956.) 

Denominational Statistics by Regions, Divi- 
sions, and States—the basic data. (55 bul- 
letins, from January, 1957, through Septem- 
ber, 1957.) 

Denominational Statistics by Standard Met- 
ropolitan Areas. (6 bulletins, about October, 
1957.) 

Analyses of Socio-Economic Characteristics. 
(7 bulletins, available about November 14, 


1957.) 
The entire plan is fully described in Series A, No. 1. 


Series B. 


Series C. 


Series D. 


Series FE. 


Bible Publishing in Britain 


“The Bible is certainly good business,” it is remarked 
in an article in The Economist, London, June 2, 1956, en- 
titled “Good Business in the Good Book.” Only four 
British houses may publish the authorized King James 
Version which accounts for close to nine-tenths of Bible 
sales in Great Britain. 

“The Authorized Version was produced at the instiga- 
tion of King James I and at the expense of his Exchequer. 
and this fact has been held over the centuries to constitute 
Crown copyright.” 

After hot contests, the universities secured rights to 
print the Bible: Cambridge, in 1629; Oxford, in 1675. 
The struggles between Scotland and England extended to 
the printing of the Bible. Only one firm in Scotland 
“survived this highly competitive business into the twen- 
tieth century.” In 1860 Parliament decided to grant the 
patent “during Her Majesty’s will and pleasure.” The 


last permission to renew the patent was granted in 190], 

“Is Bible-printing a monopoly, and if so, is it one that 
should be broken up? The present arrangements . . . are 
the result of some odd historical quirks.” There is com- 
petition among the four houses in the form of new bind- 
ings, but ‘‘no flat-out price competition.” Although there 
is no price ring, the four houses confer about various 
Bible matters from time to time—and limit the extent to 
which they might undersell each other.” These houses are 
also undersold by work they do voluntarily for the British 
Bible Societies—“another peculiar form of Bible printing.” 

“. .. It is an advantage that when times are slack there 
is always Bible printing to be done, and that the demand 
is constantly expanding. . . . It may be illogical that only 
four firms should have the exclusive right” to this busi- 
ness. “But many British institutions are illogical, and this 
seems no reason for upsetting arrangements that in prac- 
tice work very well.” 


Labor in Agriculture 


_ “The American people as a whole have little concep- 
tion of the working and living conditions of our farm 
labor in some of our southern and Pacific Coast states,” 
state the executive director of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, Harry W. Laidler, and the chairman of the 
National Sharecroppers Fund, Frank P. Graham, in a 
pamphlet, Down on the Farm, New York (112 E. 19th 
St. (3)), 1955, on the “plight of agricultural labor.” 

Due to the big farm lobbies, the authors say, “the 
right of farm labor to organize and bargain collectively 
is not recognized by law, nor does machinery exist to 
settle labor disputes in agriculture. Farm workers have 
yet to be admitted to the welfare state.” They believe 
that, in the future, the “small marginal farmer will be 
squeezed out,” and that the great farm corporations will 
increase their control. The remedy, they say, is in the 
organization of workers in agriculture, and in “an en- 
lightened public opinion intent on seeing that legislative 
and administrative programs are set up for the benefit 
of farm workers and the family farmer. ...” 


Electronic Computer Composes Music 


If the Remington Rand Univac can produce a Con- 
cordance (see INFORMATION SERVICE, September 22, 
1956), let it be known also that the Datatron, an electronic 
computer made by the Burroughs Corporation, has com- 
posed a ballad, played July 15, 1956, on a science show 
on Television Station KABC, Los Angeles, Calif. It is 
reported to be the first piece of music composed by a com- 
puter ever to be played on television. The computer is able 
to write melodies at the rate of 1,000 songs an hour; it is 
also capable of varying the melodies millions of ways. 

The device is given instructions in a formula that con- 
tains numbers for notes and equations for tempo. It is 
then “turned loose.” The formula is an adaptation of 
melody-writing methods said to date from the days of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Dr. Martin L. Klein, a mathematician and musician, 
taught the Datatron the fundamental principles of song- 
writing, according to an announcement by KABC-TV. 

The first melody played was one of Datatron’s first 200 
ballads. Datatron composed the 200 songs in 12 minutes. 
The computer composed the one played on July 15 in three 
and one-half seconds. Jack Owens composed in three 
hours three stanzas of words to go with the music, entitled 
“Pushbutton Bertha.” 
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